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Onoro Lake near Sanford, Florida. 


There are eighteen houses within a radius of 
half'a mile from Onoro Lake, One new house just 
finished. An ideal place for a Friends’ winter 
colony. Boarding can be had in the neighborhood. 
For further information, address, 


GEO. L. MARIS, Sanford, Fla. 





GEO. C. CHILD 


Watches 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 


Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Near GEORGE SCHOOL. 


FOR SALE-— 117 acre farm in Middletown Town- 
ship, Bucks County; stone and frame dwelling 
suitable for two families ; stone and frame barn, 
wagon-house and other outbuildings, spring- 
house, large meadow bordering on Neshaminy 
Creek, just South of George School; land is pro- 
ductive, springs and running water; plenty of 
fruit ; trolley passes the farm. 


ARTHUR P. TOWNSEND, 
Langhorne, Penna. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


WINTER MILLINERY 


The latest and most select styles 
in Hats, Bonnets and Toques. 


We solicit your patronage. 


E. BiNDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue, 
Established 16 years. 





Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 





WANTED. 


ANTED— A MAN WITH FAMILY TO 

take charge of Newtown Meeting property 

Delawate Co., Pa. Call or address D. Lewis, 
Newtown Square, Pa. 


ANTED— POSITION AS COMPANION OR 
care-taker of elderly person or invalid. Ad- 
dress No. 24, this office. 


ANTED— FOR YOU TO LET ME KNOW 

if you have any writing or compiling of sta- 

tistics, estimating the cost of departments in your 

business, general accounting or auditing, you wish 

to have done. I would like to secure such work 

for a Friend, who isan expert. Address, George 
B. Miller, Wilmington, Del. 


ANTED—A REFINED YOUNG WOMAN, 
understanding and liking children; neat, 
orderly, able to help with plain sewing, chamber 
work and care of two children. Address A. T. M., 
313 Market Street, Philadelphia. Reference ex- 
changed. 





ANTED — AT THIS OFFICE TO COM- 
plete our files, a few “‘Intelligencers’’ dated 
8-24-1907. 


ANTED—BY AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN 

position in or near Philadelphia as house- 

keeper or companion. Competent to take charge. 
M., 762 Grace St., Williamsport, Pa. 


ANTED—A HOME FOR A WHITE BOY 
ten years old, to work for board and clothes. 
Address, 122 W. Barnard St., West Chester, Pa. 


ANTED—A RELIABLE, EXPERIENCED 
woman, capable and willing to assist a busy 
teacher with the care of her aged mother, with 
housekeeping and with housework. Compensa- 
tion, five dollars a week. Address, Hox 123, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


WANT TO GET IN TOUCH WITH SEVERAL 

young married couples who like to be in the 
country in the summer and who can afford to put 
#1000 or $2000 into a summer home. I believe I 
have a way to do this in an inexpensive yet per- 
fectly enjoyable and feasible manner. I have no 
axe to grind nor am Ia real estate agent. This 
advertisement is intended especially to reach 
young Philadelphia business men with families. 
To anyone enough interested to write me I will be 
glad to go into the matter more fully. Address, 
No. 25, this office. 


WANTED — BY A FRIEND, POSITION AS 
nurse. Transient or permanent cases. R. A. 
Wilkinson, Box 68, Kennett Square, Pa 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“1” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
The Philadelphia, 521 N. Fair Oaks Ave. 
all the year. Home comforts 
view. Elizabeth P. Evans. 


Continued on page tit 


Open 
Fine mountain 


“GLENBURNIE ON LAKE GEORGE” 


Wanted an experienced Hotel Manager and 
Friends generally to become interested in our 
New Resort at “Glenburnie on Lake George.” 
We are now building a Modern Equipped Summer 
Hotel for Rent, either furnished or unfurnished, 
and will make attractive terms to right party. We 
control one of the most beautiful locations along 
this World-renowned Lake, and purpose to make 
it an ideal Resort for rest and recreation. 

For booklet and further information, address 
during Winter Months. 


WILLIAM E. WALTON & Son, 
Pocomoke City, Maryland. 





YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts. Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 


Single Rooms or Suites. 


Transient or Permanent Guests. 


Terms moderate. 


25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


The Twenty-second Annual 


OYSTER SUPPER 


For the benefit of the 


Friends’ Home for Children 


Non-Sectarian) 4011 Aspen Street 


At 
LU LU TEMPLE 


1337 Spring Garden Street 
From 5 to 8 P. M. 


Third-day, First Month 26th 1909 


Price of Tickets for Supper 
and Entertainment, $1.00 


Entertainment will be given at 7.45 P. [". 


Lu Lu Temple has again been selected for our 
Annual Oyster Supper and Entertainment. 


The accomodations are so ample and satisfactory 
the management is enabled to most comfortably 
eare for the host of friends who annually make 
these entertainments such enjoyable occasions. 











































PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited.) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM, 


fo subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
seribers. 

Single copies, 5 centa. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN If IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP”? PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application, 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
eents. 


OFFICES; Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Ste, 
Philadelphia, 


®,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNP®Y, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepa 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


.{920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
OFFICES *| Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


Stenographe 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokansos 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila 


‘WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone 





118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila, 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
l'urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


~ Abington Friends’ School — 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Second House 


The Pennhurst — 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITy, N. J.u 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
wo street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 





HOTEL WARWICK 
The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 












Watch Repairing 








“Where is the best place 
to get my watch repaired 
and kept in order.” For 
ninety years our special- 
ty has been repairing and 
adjusting fine chrono- 
meters and timepieces. 























RIGGS @® BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
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To receive divine energy into one’s soul and to 


| transform it effectively into the spiritual forces 


which make for justice, mercy, unselfishness, se- 
renity of mind and life, this is true religion. 
HENRY S. PRITCHETT. 


OLD MEETING HOUSES. 
(Continued.) 
II 

I love old Meeting-houses;—O what charm, 
What tender benediction and what peace 
Dwell in the very sunlight streaming down 
Across their quiet aisles! An ancient calm 
And phantom fragrance fill the sun-lit air 


| That shimmers from the softly-humming stove 


In winter days and gives a dreamy charm 

And radiance to the far-off snowy hills 

And old homesteads and sleepy villages 

And lonely woods seen through the little panes. 
And in the golden summer First-day morns 
How sweet the drowsy air that softly flows 
Through open windows from the harvest fields 
And garden walks, scenting the quiet house 
With fragrance faint of honeysuckle vines 

And pungent clover-tops and spicy pinks! 


The winter sunlight and the flower-sweet air 
Of golden summer sabbaths add a grace, 

An unsuspected solemn spiritual charm, 

To all the blessed meditations there 

And tranquil thoughts; they are the visible form 
Harmonious with inward righteousness 

That heighten, strengthen, make it fair to all. 

O can there be perfection of the soul 

If God’s sweet sunshine smiling down from heaven, 
Or birds and flowers beneath the tranquil blue, 
Meet no response? I cannot think it so. 

How poor of spirit he whose heart warms not 
O’er the calm beauty and benignity 

That musical silence and sweet country peace 
And balmy odors lend to those still hours 

In old-time Meeting-houses! 


And to think 
What dignity breathes from the lofty space 
And amplitude of hospitality 
In these old-fashioned simple Quaker shrines! 
Most friendly seems the long, high, sturdy roof, 
Most friendly the all-welcoming old walls, 
Seen through the sheltering trees across the hills, 
As driving cheerily the families come 
To this sequestered sanctuary dear, 
Forgetful of the week’s routine and trials, 
To find fresh consolation and fresh peace. 
—I love those spacious and all-welcoming walls 
Built for whole countrysides to gather there; 
They seem the very soul and warm dear heart 
Of all the Quaker region,—every hearth 








\ Number 4. 
And chimney-nook and cosy family room 

In all the old farm-houses round about 

Find here their essence and their sum of warmth 
And human consecration kind and dear,— 

So strongly knit is the old Meeting-house 

With every neighborly and friendly tie. 


(To be continued.) 





JOSEPH WHARTON. 

[Words of Joseph Swain, President of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, at the memorial service at Swarthmore on First-day 
morning, the 17th.] 

In the death of Joseph Wharton, Swarthmore 
College lost one of its ablest and best friends. 
He has been a member of the Board of Managers 
for about thirty-eight years, being at the time 
of his death the oldest member of the board, both 
in years and service. He was for twenty-five 
years Chairman of the Board. He resigned this 
position a little over a year ago on account of ill 
health but he retained until his death his mem- 
bership in the Board. He has given to the Col- 
lege of his time, his money, his wisdom. He 
built Wharton Hall. He gave money for about 
one-half of Science Hall. He endowed the Chair 
of Economics. He aided in the endowment of 
the Library and himself erected this Meeting 
House in which we meet to-day. 

Because of his fraility in youth, he did not go 
to college. Largely through his own efforts, 
however, he became a liberally educated man. 
Though he was a very successful business man, 
he lived essentially an intellectual life. He was 
a man of great versatility of intellect and inter- 
ests. He belonged in this respect to a type that 
is passing away. He made the whole field of 
human knowledge and human interest his field. 
He was almost equally at home in science, in 
literature, in art, in business, in politics, and in 
religion. Had he given his chief energies to any 
one field he would have gained great eminence 
in it. I believe that had he given his chief en- 
ergies to some branch of science as did Newton 
and Darwin, he would have become one of the 
world’s greatest scientists. He chose rather to 
follow where his interest or his taste led him. 
He probably knew more people of distinction in 
every field of learning and in every field of en- 
deavor, both public and private, than any other 
man in Philadelphia in his day. He had not only 
very wide acquaintances with, and interesting in- 


formation concerning men and movements, but 
in turn he was widely known and respected. He 
very quickly impressed himself on those with 
whom he came in contact. He had a rare ability 
to remember things he heard, saw or read. I 
have known but few men who seemed like him 
to have, as it were, a photograph or mental pic- 
ture of everything that had once impressed itself 
upon his mind which he could describe vividly 
and accurately at will. 

He lived a strenuous but simple life. He 
trained himself to hard work. Like President 
Eliot, he could do an immense amount of work 
because he found great enjoyment in it. He 
learned to use his time with profit. The time 
between important engagements, the time on the 
train and elsewhere, were used to a purpose. He 
had the rare faculty of turning his whole atten- 
tion and powers into one line of thought or one 
piece of work, until it was completed. With all 
his activities and large enterprises, he lived a 
life without ostentation and preferred always 
plainness of dress and speech, being no respecter 
of persons except on merit, faithful to the tradi- 
tions of his Quaker ancestry. 

He lived an upright and manly life, animated 
by high ideals. His great business successes were 
not secured by questionable methods. He dealt 
justly with men. A good illustration of his busi- 
ness integrity is shown in the position taken by 
him in the sale of his shares of stock in the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. It was suggested to him 
that only a majority of the stock need be secured. 
He responded in his terse but decided way: “Un- 
less all the stockholders receive exactly the same 
price per share that I receive for each of my 
eighty thousand shares, this sale is off.” His 
sense of justice would not permit him to profit 
by methods which in any way would not include 
the interests of his associates. 

He once told me that he had always instructed 
his representatives in business, to give full and 
honest measure and make sure that everything 
was exactly as it was represented to be, in any 
sale of commodities which came from his numer- 
ous lines of business. A representative business 
man of Philadelphia told me lately that he had 
never known the integrity of Joseph Wharton to 
be brought in question by any one. This is high 
praise, not only of his honesty but of his caution. 
Accuracy of statement, and wise foresight were 
among his admissible qualities. Many a man has 
had his reputation for truthfulness questioned be- 
cause he failed to see the full meaning of his 
statements for want of intellectual clearness. 

On his last visit to Swarthmore this fall, after 
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he had been taken in his automobile around the 
grounds that he might see what he desired to 
see, he lay down on the sofa in the managers’ 
parlor for a little rest. He talked in an inter- 
esting manner about many things. The beautiful 
picture of his mother hanging on the wall was 
-alled to his attention. He looked at it in silence 
for a moment, his eyes filling with tears. Then 
he said to me in a reverent manner and with 
emotion: “The greatest compliment I have ever 
had paid to me was given by my mother. She 
told me she had no anxiety for me.” The love 
for him and the absolute faith in him of his 
mother, was more to him than all the honor and 
praise that the world could give him. 

I heard a wise man once say at a Thanksgiving 
exercise that he was thankful that the heart of 
the Universe is sound. I understood him to mean 
that we should be thankful that this universe is 
governed by law and not by chance nor by the 
will of man. Isaac Newton was great because 
he saw more clearly than any other man of his 
day, the meaning of certain laws of nature. 
After years of thought and study he was able to 
say that the same force which draws the apple 
to the ground holds the planets in their orbits. 
Abraham Lincoln was great because he saw the 
interpretation of certain laws of life more clearly 
than other men. The simple and beautiful teach- 
ings of Jesus owe their power not only to the 
fact that he placed his stamp upon them but be- 
cause he saw and spoke the truth among men. 
In the same way our friend was also great. He 
saw more clearly than other men of his day the 
meaning of certain principles and forces of 
nature. He saw and spoke the truth among men. 
Through years of study and persistent labor, he 
discovered and applied facts and principles to 
the service of humanity. Like all other great 
men, he contributed to the welfare of the world. 
Thus, while he managed great interests and 
achieved great things in a material way, he built 
upon a firm foundation an exalted life by putting 
into it an exalted spirit—a spirit of devotion to 
truth and things which are eternal. His philos- 
ophy of life is well expressed by his closing words 
in an address which he delivered here some years 
ago. He said: “Swarthmore is in its modest 
way ambitious, and it is determined to perform 
well what it has set out to do. It might therefore 
adopt the old French motto of Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy, ‘Je l’ay emprins, bien en avienne.’ 
That is, ‘I have undertaken it, may good come 
of it.’ But faculty and managers choose rather 
to say humbly with Paul, ‘I may plant and Apol- 
los may water, but God giveth the increase,’ ” 
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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
Il. 
THE INFLUENCE OF JUDAISM. 

It is a fact often forgotten that Christianity 
was, for some time after the death of Jesus, mere- 
ly a Jewish sect. This was true of the Church 
of the Apostles at Jerusalem for more than a 
generation. When Gentiles were admitted into 
the church of the Greek city of Antioch there 
seems to have been dissention, perhaps leading 
even to division among the followers of the Naz- 
arene in Judea. Paul, the great evangelist, was 
trained in the strictest school of the Pharisees 
through all of his young manhood. It would be 
most surprising if even a foreign religion had 
not received a Jewish cast in passing through 
such channels to the Roman world. But Jesus 
was himself a Jew. He had lived under the law; 
the conduct of both secular and religious life ac- 
cording to Jewish custom was as natural to him 
as breathing. It is one of the marks of his su- 
preme genius that his teaching was, in its es- 
sence, so free from racial narrowness. But it is 
far from true that no Jewish elements mingled 
with that teaching. In fact, that feature ap- 
parently most prominent of all in the eyes of his 
followers is the purely Jewish conception of the 
Messiah and the Messianic kingdom. It is an- 
other mark of the unique quality of Jesus that, 
although he apparently looked for the speedy 
coming of the kingdom, yet that glorious future 
with all its splendors were always of minor in- 
terest, and were kept in the background. A 
lesser man could hardly have ordered behind him 
the temptation of “all the kingdoms of the earth,” 
when the devil offered them in the guise of an- 
cient prophecy. His primary interest was the 
kingdom of heaven within as manifesting itself 
in character and conduct fitted to the life of men 
in the world around him. His ethics “exhibit 
on the whole a sanity, universality and applica- 
bility which are independent of abnormal cir- 
cumstances, and free from emotional strain. 
There is nothing apocalyptic in the parable of 
the good Samaritan, or in the appropriation by 
Jesus of the two great commandments, or in the 
prayer for to-day’s bread and forgiveness of tres- 
passes, or in the praise of peace making and pur- 
ity of heart’”’ (Peabody). Yet these are, we feel, 
his characteristic teachings rather than the “mys- 
terious prophecies of an approaching desolation”’ 
or vague statements as to ethical conditions in a 
shadowy and unreal millenium. 

The gospels make it plain that he did not al- 





came at last to fully identify himself with that 
mythical figure. Wherefore, as kingship seemed 
to his clear vision to have no present part in the 
career to which he felt himself called, he rele- 
gated it to a period vaguely indicated in the 
future. But if Jesus could ignore the glories of 
the expected Messianic era, his disciples, and 
later their converts, could not. Even in the life 
time of their master they disputed as to places 
of honor in the kingdom; and after his death all 
of their hopes concentrated on his return in the 
clouds and with glory. It may be that this ele- 
ment of mysterious hope was necessary to win 
and bind the men of that day to the new faith. 
But I do not see how anyone can fail to feel a 
great loss in the replacing of the Jesus of field, 
and market, and roadway by the “Lord in the 
air” of Paul (I Thess. 4:17). For several gen- 
erations the Christians looked for the second 
coming as an event impending; any day might 
see the heavens “rolled up as a scroll,’ followed 
by the “new heaven and new earth.” Their in- 
terests were withdrawn therefore, from the af- 
fairs of this world. Its institutions were of little 
consequence, its apparent successes or failures 
were unworthy of attention. This attitude has 
been passed on to later times and has always 
been a detriment to Christian influence. Nearly 
every generation has seen the appearance of 
fanatics announcing the end of the world. And 
it is but seldom they fail of a following. Often 
the tense expectation of a new order of things 
has broken off altogether the ties which connect 
men with the social life of their world. Even 
with those who have not been carried to extremes 
the doctrine that this world is an inferior and 
temporary abiding place has robbed mankind of 
the energy and enthusiasm which they might have 
given to human progress. It has strengthened 
the tendency to ascetism, drawn from heathen 
sources. It has given support to the false and 
un-Christian notion that the world is remote 
from God and evil in its essential nature. 

In the working over of Christian ideals which 
is going on around us, it is a part of our task to 
assist in the elimination of the expectation of a 
world catastrophe ushering in a millenial era. 
Ours is the evangel of the kingdom within us 
working by our efforts into the world; a kingdom 
growing as a seed, not brought in by a miracle; 
a new earth to be created by our faith and hope 
and patience, not by the sudden interposition of 
God. Indeed, our vital message is that this is God’s 
world, that we are in direct relations of sonship 


together escape from the effects of his Messianic | with him; that sonship implies a divine within 
beliefs; and it can hardly be questioned that he | us and a creative activity by which the making 
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of the kingdom is to be accomplished. Jesus ac- 
cepted the current idea of the impending kingdom 
but largely ignored it in his teaching. His fol- 
lowers took up the narrow, racial idea and made 
it a central feature of their theology. It has been 
an evil influence for nearly 2,000 years. If it 
ever had any value it was left behind many cen- 
turies ago. Christians should beware of “other 
worldliness” and give themselves to the task of 
making this world the thing it should be—a great 
brotherhood of humanity. 


Swarthmore College. JESSE H. HOLMEs. 


LINCOLN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. 
Ill. 

Lincoln was the only Whig representative from 
Illinois in the Thirtieth Congress, which gave him 
considerable prestige, but not such as a man from 
a large State similarly conditioned, would now 
enjoy. Quite naturally he was made a delegate 
to the Whig National Convention in Philadelphia, 
in 1848, at which General Zachary Taylor, hero 
of the Mexican war, was made candidate for 
President. and slaveholder, many 
New England Whigs felt that more than an ordin- 
ary campaign was required at their hands, in 
order to secure Taylor’s adequate support in that 
section. Lincoln was thereupon engaged for a 
number of speeches in Massachusetts. This ex- 
perience constituted his first close contact with 
New England culture. It also furnished his first 
opportunity for mingling with men, who as mem- 
bers of the community, were on fire on the slav- 
ery question. Always at heart in sympathy wit 
freedom, the placid stream of Illinois life, and his 
previous legislative experience, had not greatly 
aroused either his personal or political conscience 
regarding the slavery issue. During this cam- 
paign tour he spoke from the same platform with 
William H. Seward. Under the spell of Seward’s 
logic, Lincoln is said to have remarked to the 
senior orator: “I reckon you are right. We have 
got to deal with this slavery question, and got to 
give much more attention to it hereafter.” 

That the anti-slavery yeast was working in his 
conscience, is proven by a bill he introduced in 
Congress during the winter of 1849. The slave 
mart which did business in the National Capital 
was one of the worst of its kind. Lincoln called 
it “a sort of negro livery stable.” It was a place 
where slaves were retained until they could be 
forwarded to the Southern market. To remove 
this eye-sore, Lincoln introduced a bill abolishing 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia, and 
providing for the gradual emancipation of the 
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slaves in the District. Much sympathy was at 
first expressed for the bill, but Southern senti- 
ment soon engulfed it, and the measure met its 
death by being laid on the table. 

The unwritten law which prevailed in Lincoln’s 
Congressional District decreed that no man should 
have a second term in Congress, so that he re- 
turned to his law practice in Springfield. He had 
solicited the favor at the hand of President Tay- 
lor, of an appointment as Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, but the place was already 
pre-empted, and the future President escaped be- 
ing politically buried in a government department. 

During his term in Congress, Lincoln had his 
first experience with books on a large scale, and 
he reveled in them. This simply impressed more 
forcibly upon him, his need of wider knowledge. 
Returning to Springfield, he started on a round 
of self-education as severe aS any man ever 
adopted. He studied Euclid, and mastered the 
first six books without a teacher. It is stated 
that he did this in order that he might know ex- 
actly what it meant to demonstrate a problem, 
or prove a position. With a mind thus disciplined 
he developed into a successful and popular lawyer, 
at the same time schooling his spirit for the great 
tasks that were to be his. 

The very year which closed Lincoln’s service in 
Congress saw marked changes in the political al- 
lignment of many Northern men. Combinations 
between the different free soil elements were sug- 
gested, and in some cases accomplished. By one 
of these Charles Sumner was elected to the United 
States Senate from Massachusetts. There was 
an equivalent uneasiness in the South, resulting in 
more thoroughly solidifying the slavery sentiment 
in that section. The conditions on both sides of 
the line indicated either a compromise, or an ir- 
reparable breach between the advocates of free- 
dom and the adherents to slavery. The conflict 
was over the territory wrested from Mexico, and 
prepared the way for the compromise of 1850. 

This compromise included six different provi- 
sions or propositions. California was admitted to 
the Union as a free State; the territory of New 
Mexico was organized; the boundary of Texas 
fixed; the territory of Utah organized; the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade in the District of Columbia 
provided for; the measure ending with what is 
known as the fugitive slave law. The latter 
statute is the only provision in this compromise 
which most persons in the North at that time con- 
sidered. Infamous as it really was, other features 
of the compromise were of far-reaching effect. 
That under the fugitive slave law, every man in a 
free State became an implied slave catcher, sub- 
ject to heavy fine if he obeyed his humane im- 
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pulses and harbored a fugitive, aroused not only 
the active but quasi anti-slavery sentiment of the 
country to the point of desperation. The law’s 
other provisions were not less exasperating to 
the sense of justice and fair play. The examining 
magistrate had absolute jurisdiction and arbi- 
trary power in every case. No jury passed upon 
the evidence. If, in the mind or prejudice of the 
magistrate, the black man or woman before him 
was a fugitive slave, back he went to his shackles. 
As if to make remission to servitude doubly sure, 
the fee of the magistrate was just twice as much 
if he sent the person back to slavery, as it was 
if he judged him a freeman. The whole scheme 
amounted to bribery before the fact. 

The admission of California illustrates the way 
material interests sometimes unwittingly forward 
moral concerns. But for the discovery of gold, 
which called a vigorous type of men to the Pacific 
coast, California would probably not have shown 
any sign for Statehood at that time. It is still 
more certain that previous to the gold excitement 
there would have been little demand for freedom 
as the characteristic of that territory. 

In the parts of the bill organizing New Mex- 
ico and Utah, we find the theory of Squatter Sov- 
ereignty first emphasized in a statute. It was 


provided that these territories might eventually 
be admitted as States with or without slavery, as 


the inhabitants thereof might elect. While this 
doctrine is supposed to have been original with 
Stephen A. Douglas, it seems to have been first 
advanced by Lewis Cass, of Michigan, in a letter 
written to A. O. P. Nicholson, in December, 1847. 
As presented by Cass, and vigorously pressed by 
Douglas, it was an adroit scheme to keep the 
slavery question out of Congress and national 
politics, and transfer it to the soil of the terri- 
tories during their incipient period as States. The 
sequel shows how surely “the best laid schemes 
of mice and men gang oft aglee.” 


THE AMISH AT HOME AND IN MEETING 


(Continued from last week.) 


The main auditorium was so crowded, the 
children forming a prominent portion, that an 
attendant ushered us to a vacant and prominent 
place on the platform. While this made us un- 
duly conspicuous, it gave us a good view of the 
audience, which was a revelation from its unique- 
ness. The men were not so distinctive, as they 
were uncovered, and their peculiar hats invisible. 
With the opposite side of the house it was dif- 
ferent, every one from little girl to old woman 
wore a cap and pointed cape and were mainly in 
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black, there having been two funerals of prom- 
inent Amish men, and they showed their respect 
in that way. In general the women do not avoid 
gay colors; green, blue and purple, in fact, being 
in favor, a dot or flowered figure in drab even 
making it gay. Their dresses were made very 
plain, but their shoes were of the ready made 
store variety. 

They preach long sermons as a rule, and the 
visiting minister spoke for over an hour, the 
preliminary sermons being short in comparison. 
After he was through, the bishop, without rising, 
spoke for ten minutes, followed by his brethren 
on the platform. This is a custom among the 
Mennonites and is called “giving the testimony,” 
and is the vocal expression as to the soundness 
of the sermon just preached. Judging by his 
intelligent face, the attention the congregation 
gave to him by young and old and his after ad- 
dress in the Sabbath School in English, the visi- 
tor showed himself a man of intellect and elo- 
quence. As is the rule the sermon was in German, 
the text being “Train up a child in the way he 
should go and when he is old he will not depart 
from it,” the preacher taking pains to interject 
the translation in his remarks for our benefit. 

In answer to the assertion that the Amish are 
backward in intelligence, there was not one of 
the four preachers on the platform but 
could have addressed an English congregation 
understandingly, and by his own people could have 
been understood had he so spoken to them, from 
those of a school going age on up, except some of 
the old folks. They told us they would have gladly 
delivered the sermon in English but for the older 
and more conservative among them who would 
have thought it such a departure from the old 
ways and a “leaning towards the world” that 
they would feel aggrieved; hence the services in 
the first meeting, sermons and hymns were in 
Dutch. In the First-day School following and 
when the “fathers and mothers in Israel” had 
mostly gone home, as well as to enable the two 
strangers within their gates to understand them, 
two of the classes were conducted in English, 
there being some lesson leaves in that language 
at hand. 

The length of the sermons and our inability 
to understand them, in a way threw us on our 
own resources to pass the time, for we could not 
collect our thoughts as in a silent meeting, so they 
went out to the scene around. Facing us on the 
platform were the older women intently listening 
to the sermon, which was on the duties of parents, 
and which we could only faintly understand when 
we heard the names of parents or children men- 
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tioned in the Bible in connection with the text. 
On our right, on their side of the aisle, were the 
men in their plain coats and vests with their hook- 


and-eye fastenings, except some of the young 
men who had discarded both on account of the 
warmth of the day, while across the way were 
the main body of women and children, with in- 
tent faces, including the latter, saving the smaller 
ones. Occasionally one of the little girls, how- 
ever, would smilingly answer a smile in like man- 
ner, but as a rule they were as demure as the 
children of Puritans. The old women, as were 
the younger ones, were neatly dressed, but their 
faces and hands wore the looks of toil wherein 
patience had born its part; as for the young girls 
there were many sweet faces among them, the 
caps above them only intensifying these looks, 
and one could easily pick out the “Tillies” and 
“Albinas’”’ mentioned in Helen Martin’s stories 
of Lancaster’s plain people. Now and then a 
little girl would go outside to the pump to get a 
tincup full of water for some thirsty brother or 
sister, or a tot would cross the floor to sit with 
a father or mother. But these incidents did 
not interfere with the earnestness of the minister 
nor the intensity of facial expressions of the audi- 
ence. These were sights and sounds to be re- 
membered and almost make the onlookers from 
the toil and excitement of the outside world he 
had so lately left wish he were one of these Amish 
to live satisfied with their round of quiet life. 

During the short recess no church heads could 
have been more attentive towards us than those 
of this unpretending congregation, a fact worthy 
of attention at thought of the inconsiderate 
strangers who have come among them with their 
cameras and note books out of mere curiosity, 
to afterwards give their pictures and words 
through the papers in maligning caricatures. The 
Amish have so often been portrayed as outre in 
dress, speech, habits and ways, and so void of 
sensitiveness and politeness as to be unworthy 
of respect, merely objects of curiosity on which 
to sharpen dull wits, that we found their treat- 
ment of us particularly agreeable, and the climax 
of this was reached when one of their prominent 
men invited us home to dinner with him, a pos- 
sible incident, by the way, but which we hardly 
expected, but were desirous of, as we wanted to 
see these people at home. 


Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


(To be continued.) 





Beware of the man whose god is in the skies. 
—Bernard Shaw. 


} 








A STATEMENT OF FAITH. 

[Opening paragraph of the Discipline of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting (Race St.).] 

It is held by the Religious Society of Friends 
that God endows every human being with a meas- 
ure of His own Divine Spirit, by which He has 
revealed Himself to His children in all genera- 
tions; that this Spirit which, although in man, 
is not of man, is the manifestation in our human 
nature of the Eternal Word “which was jin the 
beginning,” and which was manifested without 
measure in the person of our Divine Master, 
Jesus Christ; and that as we submit ourselves 
to the leadings of this Light of Christ in the soul, 
we are loosed from the bonds of self and sin, 
and enabled to live in conformity with the will 
of our Heavenly Father. 





A KINDLIER VIEW OF NEWSPAPERS. 

For our own part we have often wished that 
the newspapers could be induced to love the truth 
harder and print it more exclusively, and often 
we have tried to induce some of them to do it, but 
only to conclude that those that want to, will, as 
far as they can, and those that don’t want to, 
won’t, and you can’t make. them. This experi- 
ence has led us to suspect that perhaps our whole 
attitude toward newspapers has been wrong, and 
because this is Christmas time and the special 
season of good will, we are going to suggest an- 
other attitude which may make more for charity 
and good feeling toward the papers. 

We all behave as though it were the nature of 
newspapers to tell the truth about everything, 
and that that was to be expected of them, and 
we get mad at them when they don’t do it. But 
observation yields much to support the belief that 
that is a mistaken and unkind theory, and that it 
is probably the natural instinct of newspapers 
to lie about everything. It is easier to lie; it is 
less trouble and takes far less skill than to dis- 
cover, write, and print the truth. It is apt to be 
more profitable because it is cheaper, and also 
because stories in which the imagination is per- 
mitted to weave glittering fictions in with dull 
threads of fact are usually a great deal livelier 
and longer than mere all-true stories. And 
where truth is submersible it is possible to give 
the public the stories it wants at the time it wants 
them. And when a false story or statement has 
been printed, it is easier and cheaper to stick to 
it, or ignore it, than to take it back. For these 
and a great many other reasons it is conceivably 
very much more consonant with the natural de- 


| pravity of the inanimate thing called a newspaper 


to lie whenever it is convenient. 
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Now if we recognize this as a truth, we must 
recognize also that when a newspaper says what 
is so, in the face of interest, difficulty, expense, 
or inconvenience, it is because there is behind it 
somewhere a human creature with an immortal 
soul and a conscience. And recognizing that, how 
different our attitude toward newspapers will be! 
Instead of grieving at their multifarious fibs, we 
can rejoice every day over details of many re- 
corded triumphs of the human conscience over 
their fallen, inanimate natures. “The World said 
the steamer was in, and by George, it was!” “The 
Sun said the President had got new glasses, and 
he had, you know!” So may we glory in the 
truths the papers tell; if we come to them in the 
right spirit; so blaze with a sincere rapture over 
the hundredth sheep that scaled the ramparts of 
the fold when the wolves got the ninety and nine. 

—From an Editorial in Life (New York.) 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 

The volume of proceedings of last year’s conven- 
tion of the Religious Education Association held in 
Washington, D. C., has recently been issued under 
the title “Education and National Character.” 


The special topics considered cover a broad range. 
The convention as a whole was characterized by 
a deep interest in education through social serv- 
ice and the relation of the public school to re- 


ligious development. The annual address of the 
President on “Enlarging Ideals,” was an inspir- 
ing opening to the meeting. We summarize the 
thought of his address in one of his own sen- 
tences. ‘“‘We men of modern time must enlarge 
and deepen our conception of the will of God, if 
our moral and religious ideals are to continue 
to grow and to meet the real demands of our day.” 
This thought seems to us vital. Our religious re- 
sponsibility should make us ready to meet the de- 
mands of our day and time. Instead of strained 
and partial allegiance to protests needed in the 
past, we ought to turn our attention to the de- 
mands of the present. Such a course would make 
an unchangeable discipline and unchangeable 
practices impossible as it makes a fixed creed im- 
practical. 

Dr. Gladden in his address on Educational 
Unity continues the same thought. He says, “The 
one thing that the world wants of the church to- 
day is to come back to first principles, and take 
up the work where Jesus left it off, and teach men 
the way of life just as he taught it in the Sermon 
on the Mount.” This means everyday practical 
righteousness as opposed to abstract metaphysical 
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propaganda. And this righteousness in our com- 
plicated modern society must be not only indi- 
vidual, but social and national. Our religious in- 
struction ought to bear heavily upon the duty of 
man to man, and man to society as a whole. 

The convention dealt with Personal and Com- 
munity Hygiene, with the Social Settlement, with 
Race and Religious Prejudice, with the relations 
of State Universities and the Public Schools to 
the general question. 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes spoke on Education for 
Christian Citizenship. His address is in accord 
with the general spirit of the volume. He calls 
attention to the fact that the Church once cast 
aside her mission to become an empire, and again 
became a prey to sects and creeds, that pride and 
hate, inertia and carelessness have been stum- 
bling blocks in the way of her real progress. But 
surely her task is now plain—the world for men 
—the kingdom come on earth as it is in heaven; 
mankind a fraternity, a fellowship, a family.” 

The annual survey of Progress devotes much 
attention to the development of Sunday School 
Instruction. This seems suitable and natural, as 
the school for religious instruction is the direct 
means by which enlarged ideals and social respon- 
sibilities may be developed in the minds and 
hearts of the attenders. We are impressed by 
his resumé of progress in connection with the in- 
terests claiming the thought of this distinguished 
body of religious men, that the opportunities of 
our First-day Schools are as yet but dimly ap- 
prehended by any of us. The writer refers to the 
Sunday School field of instruction as in confusion, 
but considers that the amount of discussion of the 
matter, the earnest study and hopeful experimen- 
tation which the present witnesses, are auguries 
for definite better results in the future. The 
Society of Friends is a part of this movement. 
We are confused as to our methods and matter 
for presentation, but we are earnest in our ef- 
fort to rise to higher levels. We are not alone 
in our dearth of leadership, for Dr. Hodges states 
that “the most serious failure in the field of re- 
ligious education is the decreasing supply of re- 
ligious leaders.” 

The next meeting of the Association will be held 
in Chicago, Ill., February 11th, 1909. We be- 
speak for it the interest of Friends. It is the 
one wide-spread non-sectarian movement for the 
extension of religious education through all pos- 
sible channels, so that religious ideals will per- 
meate society. Its high aims and the good sense 
which has characterized its management deserve 
the confidence and support of all who recognize 
the fellowship and education of religion. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE. 
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MANNA. 

In their stay in Egypt the Israelites had become 
accustomed to fruit and vegetables, and fish and 
bread—a much more varied fare than was possible 
to them in their wandering toward the promised 
land. They quite forgot the servitude they were 
leaving, and charged their great leaders with in- 
difference to their hardships of hunger. Finally 
Moses received the promise from the Lord that 
bread should be rained from heaven upon them; 
and the camp one morning found this bread await- 
ing their gathering. They were instructed that it 
would be supplied each day, for that day’s need, 
and every wanderer was to gather according to 
his eating. Those whose disposition was to hoard 
this heaven-sent bread toward another day’s sat- 
isfaction found that “it bred worms, and was 
foul.” Then “they gathered it every morning, ev- 
ery man according to his eating.” 

In this story come down to us from the far past, 
there is a suggestion for our spiritual life. The 
bread for our soul’s sustenance, rained upon us 
from out an unstinted Hand is new every morn- 
ing, and is to be freshly gathered for each day’s 
need. It has come to pass that men have believed 
they might hoard their showers of spiritual bread. 
The revelations of the day, they have stored away 
in theological creeds to bequeath from father to 
son in endless succession. In this, the fathers have 
forgotten the inexhaustible riches of the Heavenly 
Hand—they have claimed for themselves the 
whole of truth. Because their own souls have 
been satisfied, they would fain pass on as the only 
sustenance for the soul, the manna that has fallen 
upon their morning. The stored-up manna of the 
Israelites changed to that which was foul and re- 
pellant; the spiritual sustenance of the fathers 
hoarded as a bequest to the next generation may 
transmute itself into stones that starve, or into 
iron bands that dwarf and stop all growth. 

Then, is there no fruit, no imperishible treasure 
from the father’s life that may go down to the 
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next generation for the enrichment of the life of 
the son? O yes, this provision is a part of the 
bounty of the Heavenly Hand. But it is not what 
the father attains. It is the direction in which the 
father has faced; it is the goal of the father’s life 
each morning a step farther on toward the Infi- 
nite—this is the inheritance “which neither moth 
nor rust can corrupt, nor thieves break through 
nor steal.” 

And the church—is there any atonement for its 
tortures and martyrdoms and fetters in the past, 
but its acknowledgment of the daily manna from 
our Heavenly Father’s Hand? Is there any wor- 
thy future before it, apart from its vital sympathy 
with every aspiration of the world toward the 
Highest, its unity with every sincere effort to 
make human life a pathway to the Divine? 

ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


“The Liquor Problem; a View and a Review,” 
is the title of a small 16-page folder just issued 
by the Temperance Department of the Friends’ 
General Conference Philanthropic Committee. It 
will easily slip into an ordinary envelope, and may 
be had for distribution for the cost of postage, 
which amounts to one cent for each four copies. 
The aim of the folder is to furnish information 
touching the temperance reform, and to strength- 
en the position of those who are opposing the 
liquor evil. Orders for the folder may be ad- 
dressed to Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the article by our Friend, Thomas C. Wil- 
son, last week, there was an omission. On page 
35, first column, seventh line from top, the sen- 
tence beginning “In other words,” should con- 
tinue: “under that law there could be dry dis- 
tricts in a wet country, but no wet districts in 
a dry country.” 


In a letter on a matter of business a member of 
the other branch of Friends writes, “I am an old 
Orthodox Friend, and have been in the ministry 
56 years; have visited Friends in all lands except 
the Southern Hemisphere. I have been well ac- 
quainted with many Hicksites. I am glad of the 
kindly feeling now existing between the two bod- 
ies, but I am in harmony with the view of the Jn- 
telligencer, that an organized union is not desir- 
able. The way is open for any of our Friends who 
accept your views to join with you, and the way 
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is open for any of you who accept the Orthodox 
faithto join with us. I have in my evangelical work 
known scores of Hicksites to join us, and I have 
known a very few Orthodox to change their faith 
or accept the views of the Hicksites and join them. 
It has been my privilege to be connected with the 
great aggressive movement in our branch. Dur- 
ing the past 50 years, we have added seven Yearly 
Meetings, making 14 now in this country. Fifty 
years ago we had one small, weak college, now we 
have 10. Fifty years ago we had no missionary 
work, now we have over 200 missionaries in 15 
countries of the world. 

“IT am glad to say the Hicksites have always 
been very kind to me in their meetings and schools 
and homes. I have been years ago invited to their 
largest meetings.” 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the Society will be held 
in the Meeting-house, on Twelfth Street, Philadel- 
phia, on Second-day evening, First month 25th, 
1909 at 7.45 o'clock. 

The election of officers and other business will 
be attended to. 

The literary exercises will be: 

1. A paper by Samuel N. Rhoads on “Haddon 
Hall, of Haddonfield,” illustrated by various views 
and exhibits. 

2. A paper by Isaac Sharpless, “An Estimate 
of William renn.” 

A cordial invitation is extended to all interested 
friends to be present. Members are especially 
desired to attend. 


AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Purity Alliance will be held on the 23rd of 
First month, 1909, in the chapel of the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, No. 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City. 

Two sessions will be held: 
and at 8 o’clock. 

The general subject will be Moral Education, 
with speeial reference to the teaching of the 
physiology and hygiene of sex. 

The speakers are those who have given much 
thought to this subject, and are instructors of 
experience. 

Throughout the past year the Alliance has ac- 
cepted every offered opportunity for advancing 
the cause of purity. 

Its preventive and educational work has been 
continued and its publications issued in increased 
volume. 


one at 3.30 p. m. 
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It has kept careful watch over the entire field, 
exerting its influence wherever most needed. 

The effective support of the members of the 
Alliance has made these results possible, and we 
ask that this practical encouragement be con- 
tinued during the present year, in order that there 
may be no diminution of effort, for which the 
moral and financial support of our friends is 
necessary. 

Contributions may be made at the annual meet- 
ing or sent to the treasurer, Miss Elisabeth 
Stover, No. 207 East Fifteenth Street, New York. 

The program of the annual meeting will be 
found in another column. 

PERCY RUSSELL. O. EDWARD JANNEY, M.D., 
Secretary. President. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

I am very glad to read in issue First month 
16th that Jesse H. Holmes will write his views 
and findings in research on Christian doctrine. 
I fear too many, even among Friends, take their 
knowledge of Christian doctrine vicariously. 
Each individual ought to grow naturally into the 
life and light of Truth. There is no moral or 
spiritual value in a name. George Fox admon- 
ished his friends and followers to “mind the 
Light.” John tells us that “in him (Jesus) was 
the Life and the life was the light.” 

“°*Tis life of which our souls are scant; 

Tis life and more life that we want.” 

Turn on the light. Let us know and under- 
stand the Truth as it was manifested, lived and 
taught by Jesus. Let us all welcome and read 
thoughtfully what Jesse H. Holmes may write on 
this living topic for children of the Light. 

Fraternally, 
LA VERGNE F. GARDNER. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FOUNDER’S DAY AT AIKEN. 

“You are invited to attend a Schofield School 
Rally, Monday, February first. The occasion be- 
ing Miss Schofield’s 70th Birthday and 44th year 
of her work in South Carolina. We have en- 
deavored to set it apart as ‘Founder’s Day.’ Ad- 
dresses will be made by old students and others. 
A big collection should be taken, as a pledge of 
good faith to help with the School Expenses. 
Kindly invite your friends,” 
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The above invitation has been sent out to col- 
ored and white friends alike. In addition we 
are planning a reception at Miss Schofield’s cot- 
tage, ‘““Oakwald,” for her personal friends. 
are hoping for a pleasant day that the occasion 
may indeed be a memorable one. It is a grati- 
fication that Miss Schofield has lived this long 
and retains to a wonderful degree her buoyant 
spirit and vivacity. It is our earnest hope that 
a generous contribution will be made. She has 
worked so hard for forty years to collect funds 
for the school, the thought came strongly to me 
that we might give her a further pledge of our 
faith in her work on this, her 70th birthday, that 
she may more easily meet the winter’s expenses. 
J] would suggest that each friend whose heart re- 
sponds send 70 cents. We have 365 students. 
You can appreciate what a big heart it requires 
to mother so many children. 

The program of exercises is not yet made out. 
We plan to have the morning devoted to half- 
hour speeches from prominent educators, Edward 
T. Ware, President of Atlanta University, having 
already accepted. The afternoon will be devoted 
to five-minute speeches from old students, rep- 
resenting the different trades and professions 
that they began here, or have taken up. There 
are nineteen trades represented. 

MARGARET EASTBURN. 


THE WOUDBROOKERS IN AMERICA. 
On the evening of Twelfth month 28th, “The 
Woodbrookers in America” held a very enjoyable 
meeting in the parlors of the Young Friends’ As- 


sociation Building, at Philadelphia. This was the 
third meeting of the new society. About fifteen 
were present; this, considering how widely sep- 
arated the members are from one another, living 
as they do in eight different States and Canada, 
was encouraging. Not only was the “T. I. O.” i.e., 
“Talk It Over,’’ enjoyable, but also helpful. After 
the history of the youthful organization, and let- 
ters from old Woodbrookers were read, Arthur 
Dewees lead a discussion on what forms of serv- 
ice would be practicable for us as a society. George 
Walton continued by saying that the various ac- 
tivities encouraged by the Society of Friends 
should be particularly our activities; Robert Pyle 
and others spoke similarly. The interest and 
enthusiasm shown by those present was such that 
it may be assumed that a successful future awaits 
“Woodbrookers in America” and that good re- 
sults, which are earnestly hoped for, will surely 
follow. 
their society may prove of value in the larger one 
of which it forms a part. Refreshments and an 


We. 








‘‘Woodbrookers in America” trust that | 





“all-round good time’’ followed, till at the proper 
hour everyone departed. Edna Walton, who has 
just left for Woodbrooke in England, was one of 
our guests. We were glad to “bon voyage” her 
off, inhospitable as this may seem. 

On Twelfth month 28th, the same day, the Hol- 
land Woodbrookers held a re-union, when they, 
too, organized a society similar to ours. Fifteen 
were present at the home of Maria Catherine 
Heldring, and it seems to be the opinion of those 
who were there that the idea of holding such 
gatherings is most admirable. Americans wish 
the Dutch Woodbrookers every success. 

The next meeting of the “Woodbrookers in 
America” will be held around Yearly Meeting 
time, so that the occasion may bring more to- 
gether. Probably it will be held out-of-doors, in 
the afternoon at Wissahickon Park, if that be 
found practicable. 

ARTHUR EDWIN BYE, 
Secretary. 


FRIENDS AND THE COLORED PEOPLE. 
[From The British Friend.] 

A Friend writes to us from Philadelphia that, 
as English Friends are apt to criticise their 
American brethren in regard to the Negro prob- 
lem, it is well that they should know what is being 
done by Friends for the welfare and education 
of the colored people. He sends a copy of the 
“Quarterly Letter” concerning the Institute for 
Colored Youth at Cheyney, Pa., which is carried 
on by Friends,—the Board of Management con- 
taining such well-known names as J. Henry Bart- 
lett, George Vaux (Senr. and Jnr.), George M. 
Warner, and many more. Among the Advisory 
Educational Committee are the names of Booker 
T. Washington (Tuskegee Institute), Isaac Sharp- 
(Haverford College), and Joseph Swain 
(Swarthmore College). The Principal of the In- 
stitute is Hugh M. Browne. It is clear by the 
“Letter” that excellent work is being done, 
Friends have just raised £2,000 in order to se- 
cure another £2,000 generously offered by An- 
drew Carnegie for a Library. The object of the 
Institute is to give the best possible training for 
practical life. Handicrafts are therefore largely 
taught. 


less 


All our great social problems, from the eco- 
nomic problem of monopoly to the moral problem 
of divorce, have their roots in the fact that the 
calculating selfishness of the individual does not 
make for the good of the community. 

—President Hadley. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD WORK OF FRIENDS OF 
THE OTHER BRANCH IN PHILADELPHIA. 
[From The American Friend.] 

To many of the readers of The American 
Friend “North House’ may not even be a name, 
but to some it is a very interesting reality. A 
“neighborhood centre” controlled and supported 
by Friends in a part of Philadelphia once largely 
occupied by Friends and other well-to-do people 
but now inhabited almost entirely by foreigners, 
is a novel and important undertaking. Rachel C. 
Reeve, the Director thus describes the work: 
“North House became an established fact a little 
more than a year ago, when we opened the doors 
of 451 North Marshall Street to our neighbor- 
hood friends. We hold a definite place in the 
community now, through our friendly visits, our 
First-day School, our kindergarten, our classes in 
carpenter work, basketry, hammock making, etc., 
for the boys; cooking, sewing, and gymnasium 
work for the girls, our social and recreation clubs 
of various kinds; our Mothers’ Meetings; free 
reading room and library, and Adult School. 

“We aim to develop Christian character in our 
boys and girls, and to uplift, through every 
means in our power, the neighborhood life around 
us. Thirty-three volunteer workers (not counting 
the leaders in the Adult School), come every week 
to ‘North House’ to their various clubs and classes 
—some of them more than once, and they can tes- 
tify to the interest and usefulness of the work. 
Those of us who are in the midst of it every day 
testify to results of their work, much of which, 
however, we shall never see nor know. 

“Inasmuch as we are able in many cases to 
reach nearly every member of a family in one 
way or another, we feel that we are sowing seed 
that may ripen into purer family life, better 
economic conditions, and higher political ideals. 
Dishearteningly barren of visible results as our 
work may seem sometimes, we must believe that 
as our efforts are concerted, intelligent and pray- 
erful they must succeed eventually. Persevering 
along these lines, being open to more light upon 
them continually, we must slowly but surely over- 
come the haphazard, ignorant, vicious conditions 
in which many of our neighborhood friends live. 

“We need your help—your sincere, intelligent 
interest, your financial aid, and some of your time 
and talents, as numbers of new classes could be 
started if suitable leaders would volunteer. At 
any time you will be most cordially welcomed at 
‘North House’—we wish to be a social centre in 
the truest sense—to prove that to be a neighbor 
need not depend upon social conditions, environ- 
ment, nor custom, but upon the spirit.” 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL, PHILA. 

J. Henry Bartlett, after eighteen years of val- 
uable administration of Friends’ Select School 
[of the other branch of Friends] in Philadelphia, 
as its Superintendent, following seven other years 
as teacher and governor in Friends’ Boarding 
School at Westtown, Pa., has at length found 
himself in a condition of health in which he has 
felt it his duty, much to the regret of the Com- 
mittee and all members and friends of the School, 
to send in his resignation, which is to take ef- 
fect at the end of the present School year. It is 
hoped that in a season of release which he will 
experience he will recuperate his health and be- 
come restored to a similar degree of usefulness. 

His successor as Superintendent of the Friends’ 
Select School has been appointed, in the person 
of James S. Hiatt, a proved and esteemed educa- 
tor in the Friends’ School at Germantown, who 
has had valuable experience for several years in 
other high educational positions, including the 
secretaryship of the Public Educational Associa- 
tion the present year.—The Friend (Phila.) 


12 BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, E. C., 

Many of our readers will recognize the above as 
being the address of the Yearly Meeting Houses, 
central offices, library, ete., of our English 
Friends; and it is such a puzzling address that 
a few words of explanation may be of interest. 
“Bishopsgate Without” is an abbreviation for 
“Bishopsgate Street Without,” and it means that 
it is a continuation of Bishopsgate Street outside 
the city wall. This takes us back to the time 
when London, like all cities, was surrounded by 
a wall, and the Bishop’s Gate was naturally the 
gate near the bishop’s residence. London Wall 
has long since disappeared, but it is commem- 
orated by a street and telephone exchange of that 
name. A small portion of the wall, dating back 
some 2,000 years to Roman times, may yet be 
seen, however, not far from the Meeting House. 

—American Friend. 


To pursue the good implicitly in quietness and 
confidence, without anxiety and worry, is a life 
in harmony with nature, for nature, as properly 
understood, always works for righteousness. The 
man who does that cannot be defeated. He can- 
not in any deep sense suffer disappointment, for 
what he does is good, and what comes from it 
sooner or later must be good.—Wm. M. Salter be- 
fore the Philadelphia Ethical Culture Society. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
CHESTER, PA.—At a meeting First month &th, 
Phoebe Cooper read the opening Scripture. The 
vice-president, Charles Palmer, introduced Henry 
W. Wilbur, who spoke on “What Constitutes Suc- 
cess in Life.” K. M. S. 


EASTON, Mp.—The Young Friends’ Association 
of Third Haven decided, during the winter 
months, to hold meetings once each month at 
Meeting House in place of the Bible class exer- 
cises which precede the hour of worship. Owing 
to the roads and unusually inclement weather con- 
ditions, with sickness, more or less, among the 
families where the Association usually meets, the 
change has been found to be conducive to a re- 
newed and general interest. 

At our last meeting held the first First-day of 
the month, we had an interesting discussion, fol- 
lowing the reading by Sallie P. Kemp of the ad- 
dress of Rabbi Krauskopf, published in the Jn- 
telligencer. Many good thoughts were expressed, 
encouraging us to feel that considerable life was 
yet left in the Association which came so near 
collapsing because of lack of attendance. Wm. 
H. Kemp was President, and Elizabeth Powell 
Tylor, Secretary pro tem. Next meeting will be 
held on Second month 7th. 


FALLOWFIELD, PA.—The meeting of the 3rd was 
held at the Meeting-house. A recitation was given 
by Mary Maule. A good paper on “Discipline of 
Daily Life,” by Gertrude A. Walton, was read 
by Emmaline Walton. “Is Child-Labor a Result 
or a Cause?” brought out an interesting discus- 
sion. Those participating were: J. W. Fulton, 
Prof. G. W. Moore, Lloyd Williams, of North Da- 
kota; Lawrence Moore and Edwin B. Maule. 
Lydia Commons presented current events. The 
next meeting will be at the Meeting-house the 
first First-day of next month. 

WARREN L. WEBSTER, 
MARION L. SKELTON, Pres. 
Sec. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The first meeting for 1909 
was held at the home of Cyrus and Susan T. 
Moore, on the 7th, with forty-two present. A 
sketch of Wm. McKinley was read by Cyrus S. 
Moore. Stacy Lippincott recited, “The Sorrows 
of Stacy.” A humorous recitation was given by 
Walter Bowne. “Mr. Tushmaker’s Toothpuller,” 
was read by D. P. Brown, M. D. Anna Bunting 
gave a ‘escription of her recent trip to Washing- 
tern. Mary R. Moore recited a selection from 
Alice Carey. The paper prepared and read at 


| Langhorne Conference by Edith S. Gibbons, was 


| 


| 
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read. Abraham Lincoln is our next character. 
Adjourned to Second month 12th, at the home of 
B. Frank Rochkill. M. E. HARVEY. 


MEDIA, PA.—The meeting of the 4th was held 
in Friends’ School building. The president, Dr. 
Benjamin M. Underhill, read one of Jerome’s 
essays. In view of the recent holiday season 
the program consisted of tableaux, illustrat- 
ing the seasons. Following these were appro- 
priate readings with occasional songs, explana- 
tory of the twelve months. Adjourned to meet 
Second month 2nd. Short addresses, portraying 
the life of Abraham Lincoln, will be the feature 
of the program. ELIZABETH H. CALEY. 
NEW GARDEN, PA.—The meeting of First 
month 3rd, was held in the Meeting-house. A 
committee of five was appointed to carry on phil- 
anthropic work. The annual election was held 
and resulted as follows: President, J. Walter Jef- 
feris; vice-president, W. Penn Hoopes, secretary, 
S. Anna Chandler; executive committee, Mary H. 
Tudor, I. Frank Chandler, Ida J. Pyle, Florence 
Yerkes, Mary S. Chandler and Estella A. Parker. 
We were very glad to have with us our friend and 
afterwards our fellow member, Henry W. Wil- 
bur, who acceptably addressed us. The next meet- 
ing will be Second month 7th, in the Meeting- 
house. ETHEL P. JEFFERIS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The First month meeting 
was held on the evening of the 11th, in the audi- 
torium of the Young Friends’ Association build- 
ing. Dr. John L. Carver gave an illustrated talk 
on “Vacation Days in England,” which was much 
enjoyed by the large audience present. Ad- 
journed until Second month 8th. 

EDNA V. THOMAS, Sec. 


THORNBURY, PA.—The meeting on the 8th was 
held at the home of James and Anna Broomall. 
At the opening the chairman read a selection from 
“No Cross no Crown.” Bertha Webster reported 
that the Media Young Friends’ Association was 
held the first Third-day in every month, and sug- 
gested that all the members who possibly could, 
should attend their next meeting, held on Second 
month 2nd, at 8 p. m., in the Friends’ School. 
The report of the nominating committee was ag 
follows: president, Frank Webster vice-president, 
Jacob Temple; secretary and treasurer, Helen 
Smedley; executive committee, Anna P. James, 
Geo. Bartram; finance committee, Henry S. Wal- 
ton, Mariella Cheyney; membership Committee, 
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Bertha L. C. Darlington, Bertha Webster, Geo. 
S. Cheyney. The program for the evening was 
opened with music by Miss Smith. Clara D. 
James and Francis Broomall gave recitations. 
The subject for discussion: “To what extent are 
Friends justified in supporting and attending 
amusements,” was introduced by Lewis V. Smed- 
ley and Horace Darlington. The subject proved 
to be one of great interest to all present, and a 
lively discussion ensued throughout the evening. 
Miss Smith favored us with music. Adjourned 
to meet on Second month 5th, at the home of 
Jacob and Katharine Styer. 
MARIELLA CHEYNEY, 
Secretary. 


WEST CHESTER, PA.—The meeting of Twelfth 
month 30th, was held in the school building. The 
vice-president, Elbert Pusey, opened the meeting 
with a reading from the Psalms. Miss C. Mabel 
Clark rendered a vocal solo, “For all Eternity.” 
J. Carroll Hayes read a selection, “Thought and 
Character,” from “As a Man Thinketh,” by Reed. 
Sarah Paiste read a selection by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. Marian Leedom read a short paper on 
“The Duty of the Hour.” Helen and Mary 
Williams gave a piano duet, “Silver Bells.” The 
reading of Henderson’s book, “Education and the 
Larger Life,” was resumed. Louella Hayes took 
the second chapter and gave her version of the 
meanings of the author. The chapter was dis- 
cussed by Dr. C. E. Ehinger, J. C. Hayes, and 
Ella Ehinger. C. H. MUNSHOWER, 

Sec. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


Believing there may be a service in the re-pub- 
lication of the Journal of Joseph Hoag, which has 
been out of print for several years, a concerned 
individual has had an edition of this interesting 
work printed. Slightly abridged from the edition 
of 1861, and with a few verbal changes, the com- 
pilers state that, “It would be more interesting 
to the general reader, that no material change 
should be made in the language, and that it should 
be presented to the public very nearly in its orig- 
inal form. We have endeavored in no instance, 
by change of language, to alter the meaning of 
the author.” For sale by Wm. C. Cowperthwaite, 
No. 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, at 50 cents per 
copy; by mail, 60 cents.—The Friend (Phila.) 


The price of the treatise entitled “Principles of 
Quakerism,” approved by the Philadelphia Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, and now on sale at the Friends’ 


Book Store [a notice of which we quoted in this 
column recently], is seventy-five cents, postpaid 
eighty-three cents. In regard to the authorship 
of the Essays, an incorrect impression seems to 
be obtained from the statement given last week. 
It would be right to say, that except some omis- 
sions and some small verbal changes, most of the 
Essays are substantially the several writers’ 
own. Only two or three of them were so much 
revised as to make the original writers hesitate 
to claim credit for their papers as a whole. Still 
the authorship is substantially theirs. We are 
thankful for the opportunity never before real- 
ized to go before inquirers near and distant with 
so handy and readable a volume in explanation of 
Friends’ views.—The Friend (Phila.). 

[We have found this volume of especial inter- 
est and hope to give an extended review of it in 
an early issue.—Ed. Intelligencer. ] 


CO-WORKERS. 
The world waits 

For help. Beloved, let us love so well, 
Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work, 
And both commended, for the sake of each, 
By all true workers and true lovers born. 
Now press the clarion on thy woman’s lip 
(Love’s holy kiss shall still keep consecrate) 
And breathe the fine keen breath along the brass, 
And blow all class-walls level as Jericho’s 
Past Jordan; crying from the top of souls, 
To souls, that they assemble on earth’s flats 
To get them to some purer eminence 
Than any hitherto beheld for clouds! 
What height we know not,—but the way we know 
And how by mounting aye, we must attain, 
And so climb on. It is the hour for souls; 
That bodies, leavened by the will and love, 
Be lightened to redemption. The world’s old; 
But the old world waits the hour to be renewed: 
Toward which, new hearts in individual growth 
Must quicken, and increase to multitude 
In new dynasties of the race of men. 


E. B. Browning, 
In Aurora Leigh. 


BIRTHS. 


BOND.—At Clarksboro, N. J., Twelfth month 28th, 
1908, to Edward L. and Hannah L. (Peaslee) Bond, a son, 
John Lupton Bond, Jr. 

DIXON.—In Seattle, Washington, First month 4th, 
1909, to John Hermon and Edith Lloyd Dixon, a son, who 
is named John Hermon Dixon, Jr.; a grandson of Charles 
and Sarah Verlenden Lloyd, of Lansdowne, Pa. 

PENNOCK.—At 460 N. 50th Street, Philadelphia, on 
First month 9th, 1909, to Walker C. and Ethel Pennock, a 
son, who is named Walker Coates Pennock, Jr. 
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MARRIAGES. 


PAGE—BIDDLE—On First month 5th, 1909, at the 
home of the bride’s mother, Anna Mary M. Biddle, River- 
ton, N. J., and under the care of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, held at 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Wal- 
ter Gilman Page, of Boston, Mass., and Lilian Biddle, of 
Riverton, N. J. 


have a decidedly hopeful outlook, for while they are firm in 
their adherence to all the essentials of Quakerism they 
are free from that rigid traditionalism that in some other 
places seems at present to hinder growth and expansion.” 
—British Friend. 





















Martha Schofield is a life member of the National Edu- 
cation Association, having joined it in 1869. In a recent 
letter from the Secretary, Irwin Shepard, urging her to 
be present at the association in Denver next summer, he 
says, “We look upon your school as one of the pioneer 
efforts for the uplifting of the colored race in the South, 
and it is acknowledged to be one of the most efficient to 
that end. You have won great honor in your devotion to 
that school for forty years.” MARGARET EASTBURN. 















DEATHS. 


BETTS.—Suddenly, at 1609 Girard Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., First month 16th, 1909, B. Frank Betts, M. D., 
aged 63 years; a member of Race Street Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 




































BORDEN.—At the home of his sister, 2602 Ridge Ave., 
Philadelphia, Isaiah L. Borden, in the 59th year of his 
age; funeral and interment at Mickleton, N. J. 

BROWN.—On First month 17th, 1909, Joshua Brown, 
aged 78 years. Funeral on the 2lst from Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 


Western Quarterly Meeting will be held at London 
Grove on the 20th inst., beginning at 10 o’clock. An af- 
ternoon meeting in the interest of education has been ar- 
ranged and will begin at two o’clock. Edward B. Rawson, 
Superintendent of Friends’ Schools, New York City, and 
chairman of the Educational Committee of the General 
Conference, will speak on “Work for a Society that Be- 
lieves it has a Future.” Elizabeth Powell Bond, former 
Dean of Swarthmore College, will speak on some other 
phase of our educational ideal. It is also expected that 
President Joseph Swain of Swarthmore will be present and 
speak. 









CABEEN.—At her home, in Bristol, Pa., on the morning 
of First month 14th, 1909, Mary F. Cabeen, daughter of 
the late Samuel and Elizabeth Warner Cabeen; a mem- 
ber of Bristol Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
















SHERWOOD. — At her home, Manhassett, L. I., on 
Fourth-day morning, First month 13th, 1909, Martha 
Rogers Sherwood, wife of Isaac Sherwood, in the 90th 
year of her age. Funeral private. 


Alma G. Dale, of Canada Yearly Meeting, who was 
present [at a recent session of the Meeting for Sufferings 
of London Y. M.] spoke of the needs of Hartney Meeting 
(Manitoba). She feared that unless a resident worker 
could be found, who could give most of his time to looking 
after the members and attenders, the meeting would go 
to pieces. She hoped that some young man would be found 
in England who would undertake the work under a feeling 
of true concern. The following minute was adopted: 
“Alma Gould Dale is with us this morning, and has brought 
before us the needs for a resident worker at Hartney, 
Manitoba. Good work has been done there in the last ten 
years. It is 500 miles from any other Friends’ meeting, 
and no Canadian Friend seems available; and, unless some- 
one offers, the work will certainly suffer. There are 
about forty Friends belonging to the meeting, living over 
a wide area. The meeting is attended by thirty to sev- 
enty. We shall be glad for the need to be known, and 
hope suitable assistance may be offered.” 

—British Friend. 


WHARTON.—In Germantown, Philadelphia, on Second- 
day, First month 11th 1909, Joseph Wharton, in his 83rd 
year; a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. The funeral, which was largely attended, was 
held at his home on the 14th, when fittimg words were 
spoken by Isaac Wilson, Henry W. Wilbur, Margaret 
Howard, Sarah T. Linvill and Joel Borton. Later in the 


afternoon his body was cremated in the Chelten Hills 
Cemetery. 

















NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

A Friend (A. M. P.) writes: “We are very glad to hear 
again from our friend, Milton Jackson. The letters are ex- 
ceedingly interesting and instructive. We have quite 
missed them for several weeks and wondered why he did 
not write.” 























Dr. J. Russell Smith, of Swarthmore, visited West Phila- 
delphia Meeting, 35th and Lancaster Avenue, on First-day, 
First month 10th, 1909. The attendance was large, mary 
strangers and members of other meetings being present. 

















Friends [Orthodox] have a Mission among the Osage 
Indians located at Hominy, Okla. It is under the direction 
of D. A. Williams. The Osage reservation will probably 
be opened for settlers in the near future, and land will 
probably sell for $8 to $15 an acre. 

This promises to be another excellent opening for 
Friends, and those who feel attracted to the locality would 
do well to correspond with D. A. Williams, at Hominy, 
Okla.—American Friend. 









Our friend, Thomas Davidson, of Fritchley, sends us an 
interesting account of North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
(conservative body). About two hundred were present, in- 
cluding Friends from Philadelphia and the conservative 
bodies in various States. Zebedee Haines, of Philadelphia, 
and Eliza H. Varney, of Canada, united in holding public 
meetings, one of which was for colored people. A joint 
committee of four men and four women was appointed to 
revise the Discipline and bring it more into line with those 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting and the other conservative 
bodies. Thomas Davidson states that the Yearly Meeting 
is in a healthy and hopeful condition. As far as he is able 
to judge, “the conservative meetings in North Carolina 
























From his Florida home at Sanford in Orange Co., our 
Friend, George L. Maris, writes, “We have organized a 
First-day school which now consists of seven members, 
with a prospect of an increase of attendance.” 
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Our Friends, Abel Mills and wife, ef Clear Creek, Put- 
num Co., Ill. (McNabb postoffice) started on the 11th for 
California to spend the winter and make visits there they 
have long been looking forward to. They expect to be 
gone until the latter part of Third month next. Any mail 
sent them during this time will reach them if addressed 
either care of Oliver Smith, Duarte, Cal., or to Isabel 
Scott, 615 E. Alden St., Portland, Ore. 


New York Friends have joined with Friends of the 
Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, Meeting of the other branch in 
giving to the public, who are interested to hear what 
Friends stand for, a course of lectures on constructive 
Christian teaching from the standpoint of Friends. Elbert 
C. Russell, of Earlham College, will give the next group in 
this course on the week-end of Quarterly Meeting, First 
Month 29th to 31st. On Sixth-day evening, the 29th, he 
will speak at the Schermerhorn Street Meeting House, 
Brooklyn, at 8 o’clock, with the subject, “Jesus of Nazar- 
eth.” Seventh-day afternoon at 2.30 in the Fifteenth 
Street Meeting House, Manhattan, his subject will be, 
“The Basis of Christian Unity.” Prof. Russell expects to 
attend the Meeting for Worship on First-day morning at 
10.45 at the Lafayette Ave. Meeting House, Brooklyn. He 
will speak in the same house in the evening at 8 on “The 
Message of John.” 


The Committee on Best Interests desires to be in touch 
with every member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia (Race St.) 

Information concerning any Friends to whom some at- 
tention should be given in the way of a visit or a letter, 
inquiries about Friends who may be prevented from at- 
tending meeting and all data that will tend to give us a 
closer knowledge of our membership will be gratefully 
received by Elizabeth Y. Webb, 1715 N. 19th St., Phila- 
delphia. 

On behalf of the Com. on Best Interests, 
EMMA WALN, Clerk. 


Ellen E. H. Price writes from Rome in a private letter: 
“Christmas was not enough like home to make us home- 
sick, but the failure of the American mails to arrive on 
time performed that service instead. The postal authori- 
ties were pretty nearly swamped; a little American 
“hustle” in their composition would be an improvement. 
There is only one way, so far as I have yet observed, in 
which the Italians are ahead of us—the daily paper comes 
out the night before and the illustrated Sunday edition 
appears on Friday!” 


Dr. William Cadbury [a member of the other branch of 
Friends in Philadelphia] has offered himself to go as a 
physician and teacher to Canton, China. The object of the 
work (under the concern of the Christian Association of 
the University of Pennsylvania) is to establish a medical 
school for the training of the Chinese as Christian phy- 
sicians, and to establish a hospital for the treatment of 
the sick. Dr. Cadbury is preparing, says the Westonian, 
to go in the early spring.—The Friend (Phila.) 


Isaac Wilson expects to attend Westbury Quarterly 
Meeting First month 30th, and Plainfield, N. J., meeting 


First-day, the 31st. He also expects to attend Purchase 
Quarterly Meeting second month 3rd. 

It is probable that Henry W. Wilbur will attend New 
York Meeting First-day morning, the 31st. 
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“The Work of Friends Neighborhood Guild” was the 
subject considered by the Junior Conference class of Girard 
Avenue First-day school last First-day. Emily Wilbur, 
superintendent of the Guild, spoke, giving a resumé of the 
various activities being conducted. She layed special em- 
phasis on the need for more help in the work and said 
the opportunities for helping the people of the neighbor- 
hood were greater than ever. Next First-day morning at 
9.45 o’clock the class will take up a discussion of “Soup 
Houses and Kindred Work,” continuing the course of 
study of social problems and methods of dealing with 
them. 


A suffrage meeting, under the care of the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s sub-committee on Equal Rights at Friends’ Meeting 
House, 15th and Race Streets, on Seventh-day, Second 
month 6th, at 2 o’clock. 


Under the care of the Diligent Circle of King’s Daugh- 
ters, in which the young Friends of Girard Avenue meet- 
ing and First-day school, Philadelphia, are interested, a 
play will be given on Seventh-day, the 30th, in the New 
Century Drawing Rooms, 124 S. 12th St., at 8 p.m. The 
proceeds from the entertainment will be used in the benevo- 
lent work of the Circle. Tickets of admission 50 cents, 
may be secured at the Young Friends’ Building, 15th and 
Cherry Sts. 


AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE. 


The Thirty-third Session of the American Purity Alli- 
ance will be held on the 23rd of First month (Seventh-day) 
in the Chapel of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
No. 525 West One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New 
York. 

This meeting will be of special interest to teachers and 
others having charge of the education of young people, 
and a cordial invitation to attend the sessions of the Alli- 
ance is extended to all who are interested. 

PROGRAM. 

General Subject: Moral Education. 

Seventh-day, First month 23rd, 3.30 p. m.: Annual 
Address, Dr. O. Edward Janney, President. Addresses: 
“Moral Development Through Physical Culture,” by Dr. 
John H. Scott, Physical Director, Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn; 
“The Moral Influence of the Elementary School,” by Julia 
Richman, District Superintendent of Schools, New York; 
“The Strength and Weakness of Modern Education,” by 
Alexander Irvine, of the Church of the Ascension. 

8 p. m.: Addresses: “Some Practical Methods of In- 
struction,” by Laura B. Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; “How to 
Teach the Truth About Reproduction, by Dr. F. N. Seer- 
ley, Springfield, Mass.; Discussion, by Dr. Prince A. Mor- 
row, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Prof. Wm. J. Lucas and 
others. 

The American Purity Alliance, founded by Aaron M. 
and Anna Rice Powell, is an organization supported by 
voluntary subscriptions, devoted to the Promotion of Social 
Purity, Better Protection of the Young, The Repression 
of Vice and the Prevention of the Regulation by the State. 
Its work is Educational and Preventive. 

Membership may be obtained by sending the name and 
address, with the annual dues of $1.00 to the office. 

The Philanthropist is the organ of the Alliance and con- 
tains news and other interesting reading to be found in no 
other journal. Subscription, 50 cents a year. 
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GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


At George School on the evening of First month 9th, 
Colonel Chas. J. Jones, commonly known as “Buffalo” 
Jones, delivered his illustrated lecture on “A Lifetime with 
Wild Animals.” Colonel Jones has spent the greater part 
of his life on the plains of Arizona, and his lecture is a 
brief summary of his own life amongst the Indians and 
wild animals of that region. He showed many interesting 
pictures of his escapes from tigers and grizzly bears, and 
gave an account of the work which he is doing on his farms 
in the west in order to keep the wild animals from be- 
coming extinct. 


On First month 9th, the George School basket-ball teams 
played the Central High School teams of Philadelphia, 
with the resulting score of 33-33, between the first teams, 
and 12-10 in favor of Central High between the second 
teams. The games were very close from beginning to end. 


The George School basket-ball team is somewhat crippled 
at present, having been deprived of one of its best players. 
E. Roy Mercer, George School’s best all-round athlete, had 
the misfortune to fracture his elbow and will be unable to 
enter into the sports for some time. 


On First month 16th, the George School team played 
Northeast Manual Training High School of Philadelphia, 
when they were defeated with the score of 27-33. The sec- 
ond team also played Friends’ Select School at Philadel- 
phia the same day, and won with a score of 25-9. 


On the evening of First month 16th, the Penn Literary 
Society held a public meeting, when the following pro- 
gramme was rendered: Piano Solo, Marian John; “Glean- 
ings from the Penn,” (editor) Mary Pancoast; Vocal 
Duet, Lou Stover, Helen Wilson; a Mock-Trial, given by 
several George School students. 


The twelfth annual banquet of the Press League of 
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School on Seventh-day evening, First month 16th. The 
members of the editorial board of the Ides assisted in 
waiting on the tables. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

On First-day, First month 17th, the meeting was de- 
voted to exercises in memory of the late Joseph Wharton. 
President Swain read an account of him, written by his 
daughter on his eightieth birthday. Dr. Hull read a paper, 
and several present paid perfect tribute to him. Among 
these were President Swain, Dr. Hoadley, Dr. Miller and 
Dr. Holmes. Professor Hayes read a very appropriate 
poem. 

Fifth-day morning, First month 14th, a lady from Chili, 
South America, gave a very interesting and instructive 
illustrated lecture on “The Christ of the Andes.” After 
her experience in the Spanish war, she resolved to devote 
the rest of her life to the furthering of the principles of 
Peace. Her lecture was a plea, directly and indirectly for 
these principles. 

Sixth-day evening, First-month 15th, the Junior class 
received the Freshman class in Somerville Hall. On the 
receiving line were John Johnson, Florence G. Walworth, 
John A. White, Sara K. Kirk, Earl Wyner, Margaret 
Broomell, Conrad Wickam, Ethel Albertson, William L. 
Jenkins and Marie Seelers. The programme consisted of 
“A Corner on Feet,” by which the boys first got their 


| partners; two selections by the boys’ quartette, and a poem 





by Marie Seelers. The hall was beautifully decorated and 
the evening was a most enjoyable one for all. 

Seventh-day afternoon a practice game for the college 
basket-ball team was played here against Temple College. 
Swarthmore easily got the lead and ran up a large score. 
The final was 68-10. The home team consisted of Frank 
Griffin, George Boughton, Charles A. Eberle, Charles 
Smith and Claude Gilchrist. Several substitutes were put 





Bucks and Montgomery counties was held at George | in later in the game. W. tee 
LENDAR i Washington, D. C., Meeting (1811 
ener WALL PAPERS All Grades I St., N. W.), attended by Isaac Wil- 
7+ wry wT, 7 r ’ ds . 
FIRST MONTH 22ND (6TH-DAY). 
y ; 2 . ; WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER son, of Bloomfield, Canada, at 11 a. m. 
—Moorestown, N. J., Friends Custom of Friends specially solicited 3 a i 
School Lecture at 2 p. m., in the —Meeting of Friends at White 


School Assembly Hall; “The Chemis- 
try of a Candle,” by Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes, of Swarthmore College. 

—Friends’ Central School lecture, 
15th and Race Sts., Phila., at 1 p. m. 
Ernest Thompson-Seton, “Two Thou- 
sand Miles by Canoe to the Arctic 
Plains.” 

—Central Employment Ass’n. of 
Phila., Donation Day, 3 to 5 p. m., at 
17th and Girard Ave. meeting house. 
Elizabeth T. Webb, Treasurer. 


FIRST MONTH 24TH (1ST-DAY). 


902 Spring Garden St., 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


Mail orders attended to promptly | 
Samples sent on request 


TISSOT 
PICTURES 


FOR THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


By arrangement with the American Tissot So- 


Plains, N. Y., at home of G. A. and 
E. B. @apron, 42 Fisher Ave., at 11 
| a. m. 


PHILADELPHIA 


—Brooklyn Meeting, at 11 a. m., at 
Schermerhorn Street near Boerum 
Place, attended by Dr. O. Edward 
Janney. 


—Junior Conference, Girard Ave., 
Phila., at 9.45 a.m. “Relief Work— 
Soup Houses and Kindred Work.” 


FIRST MONTH 26TH (8RD-DAY). 


—Western Quarterly Meeting at 


—In the meeting house, German- | ciety, New York, we offer to our readers 1,000 sets | London Grove, Chester Co., Pa., at 10 

town, Phila. (on School Lane), Con- of the famous Tissot Bible Pictures at the low | a, m. Ministers and Elders, day be- 
ice o .00 per set. ‘ + 

ference under care of the Temperance price of $1.00 per set fore, at ll a.m. At 2 p. m. Edward 
: ‘ ne picture lors of the orig- nos — 

Committee of the Quarterly Meeting, The pictures are printed in the colors of theorig- | B Rawson, Supt. Friends’ Schools, 

os 2 2 a inal paintings, size5 x 6, putup in a neat portfo- - . . ecu 

at 3 p. m. Address by Henry W. Wil- lio, 120 different pictures in each set. The first New York, will speak on “Work for a 

bur. set illustrates the Old Testament, the second set, | Society that Believes it has a Future.” 

Young Friends’ Association of ‘*e New Testament. Elizabeth Powell Bond, former Dean 

London “ove, Pa., at the Meeting Send order with money direct to Friends’ Intel, | of Swarthmore College, will speak on 

ligencer, N. W. Cor. 15th & Cherry Sts., Phila., 66 . . a 
House at 2.30 p.m. “Elias Hicks,” by tating which series is desired, and the pictures Teaching as a Profession for Wo- 
ay sa ; ° _ ” Sraside 7a} és 
Flizabeth Powell Bond. Current _ will be sent promptly. men, President Swain on The 


Events by Allen Cloud. 





Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory. | Value of a Higher Education.” 


